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■•imUiK  CI, Ml    UltKll.  .1.1 

Korii  June  IHtli.  l!i|H 

Grc-at-Kraiidson  of  Fniniis  Kiiss.ll  StcKklnril 


70  State  Street, 

Boston,  June  19,  1919. 
Classmates  :  — 

Here  is  your  little  book  for  1919. 

I  bad  boped  until  a  few  days  ago  to  record  but  tbrec  deatbs, 
tbose  of  Hawes,  Cro^\^linsbield,  and  Putnam.  But  a  few  days 
ago  came  the  sad  news  of  Farlow's  deatb.  An  adequate  and 
fitting  memorial  notice  of  bim,  for  wbicli  time  was  not  sufficient 
to  prepare  now,  will  be  given  you  next  year. 

Mr.  George  Wasbington  Copp  Noble,  our  last  surviving  in- 
structor, I  think,  the  "  Gentleman  Georgy "  of  Nisbet  Law- 
rence's song,  died  June  7  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

A  picture  of  our  first  great-grandson  furnishes  a  decorative 
and  cheering  frontispiece  for  oiir  book. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  mother  of  our  classmate, 
Frederick  John  Brown,  is  living,  with  clear  and  active  mind,  to 
rejoice  in  the  return  of  her  descendants  from  the  War.  She 
will  be  one  hundred  and  two  the  10th  of  next  September. 

And  now  let  me  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  the  auspicious 
omen  whereof  we  should  accept  joyfidly  in  our  (i()tli  Congress. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Charles  E.  Stratton, 
Class  Secretary. 


ABBOTT  writes  the  Secretary  under  date  of  April  20,  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  the  circular:  "The  winter  has  been  a  very 
dull  one  for  me,  for  I  have  not  been  particularly  specially  fit, 
and,  moreover,  there  are  many  things  which  make  life  here 
less  pleasant  than  it  was.  I  hope  to  conae  to  America  this 
smnmer,  but  as  yet  I  see  no  way  of  doing  so.  The  Embassy 
will  not  vise  my  passport  unless  I  agree  to  stay  in  America  a 
year,  and  that  I  cannot  do."  Since  then  he  has  succeeded  in 
getting  the  requisite  permission  from  the  government,  and  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  here  this  summer,  but 
not  in  all  probability  until  after  Conmiencement. 

BATCHELOR  writes:  "1866  Ueber  Alles.  In  the  pro- 
cession of  the  years  I  still  lead  the  Class.  I  shall  be  eighty- 
three  years  old  July  3.  lly  son  and  two  grandsons  have  re- 
turned from  the  Army  and  Xavy.  One  son-in-law  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Shipbuilding  in  Xew  England ;  another  one 
in  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  street  railways.  The  influ- 
enza has  attacked  more  than  half  of  my  twenty  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  took  from  us  a  beautiful  granddavighter. 
I  spend  my  days  happily  reading  and  writing.  I  have  recently 
reviewed  in  the  Christian  Register  Emerson's  fine  survey  of 
'  The  Saturday  Club '  and  shall  have  '  More  Reminiscences  of 
'66 '  in  the  June  nmnber  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 
I  wish  I  could  meet  all  the  survivors  of  '66  and  assure  them 
that  in  spite  of  some  infirmities  there 's  lots  of  fun  in  gro^ving 
old." 

BLAKE.  The  Class  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  once 
more  in  the  best  of  health,  has  an  apartment  in  the  Back  Bay, 
and  is  daily  at  his  office. 

CARPENTER  writes:  "Nothing  of  importance  to  write 
about  concerning  myself.  I  have  been  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
of  mv  ways.     Through  you  I  beg  to  extend  to  the  '  boys '  who 


for  any  n-nson  will  U>  unable  to  iiifet  with  us  on  June  10  next 
my  most  cordial  greetings,  and  U'st  yislies  for  future  health 
ami  happiness.  With  all  others  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
personal  felicitations  on  C'onuiuneement  Day.  I  am  sure 
that  all  will  accept  with  ]>leasure  the  kind  invitation  of  our 
friend  Hayes.  ^lay  the  day  l>e  as  pleasant  and  the  a\it<>  ride 
as  enjoyalde  as  that  of  last  year.  Alas!  mint  juleps  for  the 
last  time  apparently." 

CATE  writes:  "Thanks  for  your  ("ommenc«'ment  invita- 
tion. I  shall  have  to  forego  the  festivities.  Itemenilier  me  to 
my  ilear  classmates.  Am  well  —  en  relraile.  A  good  room 
with  my  lHK>ks,  —  the  best  of  company.  Just  l)Oginning  to  live. 
Goil  bless  you  all!     Good  luck  and  Good  Bye!" 

*FliEl)EKI('  CKOWXINSIIIELl)  was  Inirn  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  November  27,  1S4."),  of  old  New  England  st<x'k. 
Benjamin  Williams  Crowniinshield,  his  grandfather,  and  Jacob 
Crowninshield.  his  great-uncle,  were  both  apjwinted  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy,  and  were  members  of  tlie  ^Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture. He  inherited  his  artistic  qualities  from  his  father.  Ed- 
ward Augustus  Crowniinshield.  while  from  his  mother,  who 
was  Caroline  ifaria  W^elch,  came  his  executive  ability  and 
conunon  sense.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  she  was 
descended  from  John  Welch,  who  carved  the  codfish  in  the 
Bf>ston  State  House. 

As  a  sch<X)U>oy.  he  was  fond  of  games  and  active  exercise, 
and  also  showed  a  taste  for  ilrawing  and  decorative  work, 
though  he  had  no  idea  of  becfiming  an  artist.  He  thoroiighly 
enjoyed  his  college  life,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  athletics, 
|iarticularly  rowing.  He  was  stroke  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
crew  that  won  the  Sophomore  flag  from  Yale  at  Won-ester  in 
lsr>4.  and  the  next  year  stntke  of  the  Harvard  cn-w  which  was 
Waten  by  Vale.  In  his  senior  year  he  accompanie<l  his 
widowed  mother  to  Euroi)0,  on  account  of  the  critical  illness 
of  his  brother  Frank,  caused  by  serious  wounds  ri'ceive<l  <lur- 
ing  his  noble  sennce  in  the  Civil  War. 


In  spito  of  his  absence  he  received  tlic  degree  of  A.R.  with 
the  chiss  at  graduation. 

He  returned  to  Boston  in  the  following  year,  and  was  mar- 
ried there  to  Miss  Helen  Suzette  Fairbanks,  October  24,  1867. 
They  went  immediately  to  Europe,  where  he  stayed  for  eleven 
years,  studying  and  painting.  He  studied  under  Rowbotham, 
a  famous  water-color  artist  in  England,  at  the  Ecole  des  lieaux 
Arts  in  Paris,  under  Couture  and  Cabanel,  in  Rome  with 
Ecnonville,  and  in  Siena  with  Mascari,  the  latter  a  celebrated 
fresco  painter.  In  this  way  he  acquired  facility  in  the  handling 
of  various  mediums,  charcoal,  water  colors,  oils,  and  tempera, 
to  which  he  afterwards  added  stained  glass  work,  executing 
many  windows.  Among  the  latter  are  two  windows  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  Goodridge  Window, 
Ascension  Church,  Xew  York,  the  Gibbs  windows,  Newport, 
two  windows  for  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity  House,  Williams 
College,  the  Barbara  Grant  window,  Chicago,  a  window  in 
Grace  Church,  New  Bedford,  and  ^\'indows  in  Mattapan  and 
Pomfret.  Also  the  large  and  important  window  in  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  on  which  he  ex- 
pended loving  care.  The  subject  was  taken  from  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress" ;  there  is  lovely  scenery  depicting  Emmanuel's  Land, 
and  it  bears  the  inscription,  "  And  for  thy  peace  thou  wast 
beloved."  The  frescoes  best  known  are  those  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  dining  room,  the  Hotel  Manhattan  Cafe,  the  Simpson 
and  Crawford  Restaurant,  all  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the 
Cleveland  Municipal  Building. 

In  1879  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing at  the  School  of  the  Miiseum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Boston,  and 
continued  in  that  position  imtil  188.5.  Thereafter,  until  1909, 
his  time  was  divided  between  New  York  City  and  Italy,  with 
many  summers  at  his  home  in  Stockbridge,  ilassachusetts. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  completed  the  greatest  number 
of  mural  paintings  and  stained  glass  windows  which  made  him 
so  widely  known. 

During   his    life    in    Boston    he    did    admiralde   work    as    a 


U'lU'liiT,  lx>tli  in  tlio  Museum  «f  J'inf  Arts  and  in  liis  private 
c'ias.'ii's.  lie  was  gn<atlv  inUTcstod  in  U*acliinp,  ilevoted  to  his 
pupils,  and  most  lidi)fnl  l<i  tlniii.  lie  pave  tliom  the  most 
.solid  founilafiou,  espiiiidlv  in  «ir;i\vinj;,  where  he  was  particu- 
hirly  stroufi.  Anioufj  his  early  jiupils  were  Edward  1).  lioit, 
KulHrl  Keid.  \V.  II.  \V.  Mieknell.  Edimmd  (".  Tarlx-ll.  Frank 
W.  Benson,  Edward  ('.  Potter,  Joseph  I.in<lon  Smith.  S\isun 
llinekle.v  iJradh-y.  Xewlon  11.  .Mackintosh,  Aliee  Hines  Stone, 
an<l  Albert  Whitin. 

Ill  l".Mi;»  he  beeanie  direetor  of  the  Ameriean  Academy  in 
Konie.  The  Aeadeiny  was  estaiilishod  by  the  celehrate<l  archi- 
teet,  Charles  F".  MeKim,  for  Ameriean  ])ainters,  .seul])tors.  and 
arehiteet.s,  in  the  Villa  Aurora,  and  was  endowed  hy  wealthy 
New  York  men.  Tt  was  afterwards  niovetl  to  the  Villa  Mira- 
fiore.  a  beautiful  and  sjjaeious  house  outside  the  walls  of  Koine. 
Here  C'rowninshield  and  iiis  wife  lived  very  happily,  doing 
admirable  work  and  disjjensing  delifrhtful  liospitality  to  the 
students,  the  traveling  Americans,  and  the  lovers  of  art  in 
{{oiiic.  From  his  studio  he  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Cam- 
])airiia.  Here  he  had  some  very  promising  Ameriean  artists 
under  his  care,  including  Frank  Fairbanks.  Albin  Polasek, 
Sherry  Fry,  Edgar  I.  Williams,  Paul  Manship,  and  Parry 
Faulkner.  He  was  devoted  to  them,  and  they  to  him,  and 
tliey  found  him  and  his  wife  most  helpful  and  sympathetic, 
lie  resigned  his  position  in  1911,  because  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  policy  of  the  Tnustees,  which  involve<l  the  n«moval 
to  the  remote  Villa  Aurelia  on  Mo\uit  Janieulmn.  and  the 
merger  of  the  Academy  with  the  School  of  Areha-ology.  The 
Seluxil  of  ArchuH)logv  was  an  entirely  distinct  institution  under 
its  own  management. 

He  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  1013  gave  a  notable  ex- 
hibition of  landscapes  in  that  city,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
the  art  critics,  who  had  imagined  that  his  nuiral  jtainting  had 
tJiken  up  his  entire  working  time  during  the  |)nreding  years. 
The  exbibiiioii.  which  displayed  m^arly  one  hnndreil  canva.ses, 


covered  a  wnde  choice  of  subjects,  but  dealt  in  great  part  with 
scenes  in  New  England  and  in  Southern  Italv. 

He  and  his  wife  went  again  to  Italy  in  the  autunui  of 
1915.  On  the  voyage  the  steamer  was  chased  by  a  subuuirine, 
but  fortunately  escaped.  He  retunied  to  Stockbridge  for  visits 
in  the  summers  of  1916  and  1917.  In  Octolier,  1917,  he  and 
his  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  Naples.  Many 
friends  in  Europe  and  America  sent  cordial  greetings,  and 
their  devoted  friends  and  neighbors  in  Stockbridge  sent  a 
letter  of  congratulation  with  a  long  list  of  signatures.  He  was 
closely  identified  with  all  the  public,  as  well  as  the  social, 
interests  of  Stockbridge;  he  and  his  wife  took  part  in  all  the 
active  life  of  the  tovni,  and  were  universally  loved  and 
esteemed. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  he  t^uffered  from  hemorrhages 
and  was  very  ill.  He  was  cared  for  by  his  wife,  who  never 
left  him.  They  hoped  to  spend  the  winter  in  Rome,  as  it  was 
feared  that  they  could  not  have  the  necessary  comforts  in  their 
villa  at  Capri  owing  to  the  war  conditions.  But  a  few  days 
before  their  intended  departure  he  became  more  feeble,  and 
death  followed,  September  15.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
his  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Edward  Augustus  and  Francis 
Welch,  and  Helen  Suzette,  vdie  of  Carl  A.  de  GersdorfF,  and 
their  three  children. 

A  great-grandson,  son  of  Josephine  and  Frederick  J.  Brad- 
lee,  Jr.,  was  born  February  6,  1919. 

His  artistic  and  literary  career  was  of  absorbing  interest. 
He  was  not  a  great  student  in  college,  but  afterwards  he  be- 
came a  learned  and  accurate  scholar.  He  was  an  ardent  reader 
of  the  best  literature  in  many  languag-es.  And,  except  for 
a  slight  difference  in  intonation,  he  s])oke  Italian  like  a  native. 
His  wife  had  the  same  interests  and  they  read  a  great  deal 
together.  They  both  had  the  same  social  tastes  also,  and  their 
friends  in  America  and  Europe  will  never  forget  their  delight- 
ful hospitality.  His  greatest  interest  and  greatest  talent  were 
no   doubt  as   a   painter.      Originally   e<lucated   in   the   rather 


aendemic  scli(x>l  of  Cabanel  and  Couture,  and  aft^nvards  not 
nuu-h  in  s_viiij>atli_v  witli  tlu-  oxtrcnies  of  the  Inn»r('ssi()nist-<,  he 
showed  prt>at  bn-adth  of  mind  in  a(hiptin<r  liiniself  to  modem 
itleas  and  es<'a|)inji  from  old  ])r('jiidit'es  an<l  trannneK  It  is 
astonishing  that  his  last  water  colors  and  oils,  painted  after 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  were  essentially  miMlern.  Always 
a  master  in  draujrhtsnwnshij).  some  of  his  later  landscapes, 
iKitli  tiiosi'  painted  in  I{4>me  and  those  in  St<K-kliri<lf:^'.  plowed 
with  warm  color.  They  were  als4)  hiphly  appreciated.  A  sale 
of  his  works  in  Stockhridfje.  late  in  the  sunmier  of  1918, 
brought  very  satisfactory  prices,  in  s])ite  of  the  war  conditions. 
Unfortunately  he  was  too  ill  to  In?  informed  of  his  success. 

Another  ])hase  of  his  many-sided  talents  was  shown  in  his 
literary  work,  l>otii  in  prose  and  jKX^try.  which  interi'sted  him 
very  deej)ly.  He  was  always  a  jrreat  lover  of  jxietrv.  even  in 
his  College  days,  when  the  sonorous  lines  of  Swinburne's 
'•  Atalanta  in  Calydon "  and  other  similar  jioems  were  new. 
They  aj^iealed  to  his  strong  sense  of  rhythm  and  his  love  of 
the  classics  an<l  he  usetl  to  enjoy  reciting  them  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  had  great  command  of  language  and  an  un- 
usually large  vm-abularv.  An<l  he  was  most  ingenious  in  man- 
aging the  varied  rhythms  in  which  the  English  language  is  so 
ricli.  He  esjufially  admired  the  sonnet  form,  and  was  a  great 
student  of  the  works  of  the  In-st  sonnet  writers.  Ixth  FInglish 
and  Italian.  Most  of  the  jxxmils  portrayed  his  own  feelings 
and  convictions.  But  he  also  enjoyed  assuming  an  imaginary 
personality,  and  expressing  feelings  which  were  not  really  his 
own.  While  his  literary  work  was  only  a  seconilarv*  matter 
with  him,  he  nevertheless  took  great  interest  and  pleasure  in 
it.  and  devoted  much  time  to  it.  A  short  poem  from  the  "  Villa 
Mirafiore"  may  l)e  quoted  to  show  one  of  his  expressions  of 
his  high  ideals  in  life. 

THE   OrERDOX 
Why  should  wc  yearn  fur  distant  Paradise 
Or  strive  for  some  far-off,  immortal  prize? 


The  urgent  moment's  dutj-  to  fulfill, 
To  hail  the  good,  to  waril  the  pending  ill, 
Ah  I  should  not  that  suffice? 

Mhy  sliould  we  dream  of  brijrht.  ulterior  skies, 

Of  "high  eelestial  light  that  n.'v.r  dii's? 

The  gleam  from  some  un-iili-li  ad  well  done. 
The  glow  from  daily  hours  ><  nntlv  run. 

Oh  !  should  not  that  suffice  ^ 

Why  should  we  crave  a  Life  which  but  implies 
A  dastard  fear  of  Death  ?    A  sweet  emprise 
That  may,  perchance,  endure  adown  the  years. 
And  balm  some  pain,  or  cool  some  burning  fears. 
In  sooth,  that  should  suffice. 

To  give  the  kindly  word,  to  sympathize. 

To  bring  the  joy  into  another's  eyes, 

To  mould  the  good,  to  make  the  better  best, 

Until  we  be  a  Kingdom  of  the  Blest, 
Ah!  that,  — //(«<  should  suffice. 


His  book  of  verses  included  "  Pictoris  Carmina,"  "  A 
Painter's  Moods,"  "  Tales  in  Metre  and  Other  Poems,"  and 
"  Villa  Mirafiore,"  in  which  is  reflected  the  classical  scholar 
and  philosopher.  Many  verses  were  written  for  the  leading 
magazines,  and  his  liook  ''  Mural  Painting "  was  for  a  long 
time  an  authority  on  that  subject.  He  also  lectured  at  the 
museums  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Harvard  and  Virginia,  and  was  connected  with  many  artistic 
societies,  chief  among  which  were  the  Fine  Arts  Federation, 
of  which  he  was  President  for  many  yeai-s,  the  Coi)ley  Society, 
the  Society  of  Mural  Painting,  and  the  Architectural  League. 
He  was  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

In  addition  to  his  talent  for  writing,  he  was  an  easy  and 
graceful  speaker,  and  a  brilliant  talker.  He  always  held  his  o^\ti 
among  learned  men,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  convers- 
ing with  kindred  spirits  at  the  Century  Club  in  New  York. 
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lie  liH<l  iiionovcr  at  all  times  frrcat  |Mi\v(r  >«f  ciijoviiiciit.  and 
a  ilclifrlitfiil  sells*'  i.f  Imnior. 

I)nriii>r  liis  wimlo  professional  eareor  he  sufTere<I  from  deli- 
cate health,  partly  inherited,  and  partly  caused  hy  overstrain 
in  rowiiifr  at  Harvard.  In  spite  of  this,  he  never  relaxed  in 
his  work,  and  he  was  always  husily  (KtMipied,  taking  oidy  snch 
rest  as  was  alwolntely  nec«'s.sarv.  In  his  later  years,  he  coid<l 
not  take  lunch  exen-is*'.  IJnt  he  never  wholly  lost  his  athletic 
tastes,  and  it  was  delijrhtfnl  to  see  him  frracefidly  coa.sting  down 
the  st<H'p  hills  of  St<K'klirid{:e  on  his  hicycle. 

Jle  always  judged  hims<'lf  and  otiiers  hy  the  highest  stand- 
arils.  He  was  ]>erhaps  too  severe  at  times,  hnt  he  was  never 
consciously  unjust  to  anyone.  It  is  sad  that  he  had  to  suffer 
so  much  in  his  later  years.  In  a  letter  to  Stratton  from  C'a|)ri, 
in  August.  1!>1H,  received  after  his  death,  he  wrote: 

"I  feel  that  I  owe  you  —  as  friend  and  Class  Secretjiry  —  a  sort 
of  apology  for  what  may  have  hcen  thouglit  inditTerence  to  the 
many  reunions  of  '66.  The  fact  is  I  have  always  lxH?n  more  or  less 
of  a  sufferer,  and  forced  to  |)ut  my  maximum  of  strength  into  my 
work,  —  always  trying  to  conical  my  physical  incapabilities.  Even 
so  intimate  a  fricnil  as  W.  P.  R.  never  iliscenie<l  this  fact,  always 
telling  me  that  I  had  the  joie  de  riire.  when  I  was  smothering  pain 
of  one  sort  or  another." 

Thus  ended  his  honorahle  and  courageous  life,  which  was 
lUiirkeil  especially  hy  his  unfailing  devotion  to  what  he  felt 
to  l>e  his  duty.  The  following  lines  from  one  of  the  |xx>m8, 
left  in  manuscript,  will  show  how  he  felt  alxmt  di-ath : 

"  Oh,  wliat  to  me  now  is  the  nearing 

Of  (it»ath  ?    'T  is  the  absence  of  sorrow, 
The  mute  unknowable  morrow, 
The  end  1  shall  greet  without  fearing." 
W.  F.  B. 

Extract  from  the  paper  of  E.  \V.  E.  used  at  the  Memorial  Meet- 
ing at  StcH-kbridge. 

"  I  wish  I  were  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  where  Mr. 
Crowninshield's  friends  gather  with  their  pleasant  recollections. 
At  .Mr.  Mmkintosh's  suggestion  1  venture  to  s«'nd  you  my  own. 

"  Although  we  were  in  the  same  class  at  college,  1  had  a  merely 
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nodding  acquaintance  with  him  then,  hut  his  hoauty  at  that  period 
early  attracted  my  eyes.  Of  a  liglit,  atiiletic  build,  with  shining 
fair  hair,  singularly  blue  eyes,  and  dear  coiiiple.vion,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  him.  As  one  of  our  Class  crew  he  was,  of  course,  sur- 
rounded with  a  nimbus.  Training  rules  of  that  period,  crude  and 
cruel,  seriously  deranged  his  health,  l)ut  his  conscience  made  him 
keep  them.  He  told  me  that  he  lay  awake  with  thirst  the  night 
before  the  race  rather  than  drink  water,  then  stupidly  forbidden, 
except  in  scant  quantity  and  in  stated  hours. 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  him  for  seventeen  years,  wlien  I  found  him 
teacher  of  drawing  and  painting  at  the  School  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  I  was  for  a  time  his  pupil. 

"  Crowninshield  having  the  appearance  and  temperament  of  an 
aristocrat,  it  was  good  to  see  his  active  and  helpful  interest  in  the 
young  men  and  women  who  showed  real  zeal  and  devotion  to  art. 
His  studio  was  close  by,  and  he  often  invited  them  there,  and  his 
talks  to  them  supplied  a  primary  want  seldom  attended  to  in  such 
institutions,  and  which  seems  to  be  rather  consciously  ignored  by 
many  instructors.  He  said  to  these  crude  young  people,  most  of 
them  with  little  background  of  culture,  — '  You  cannot  pour  any- 
thing out  of  a  pitcher  if  it  is  empty.  Begin  to  fill  it.'  The  ten- 
dency of  the  period  being  to  crude  realism,  and  '  literary '  art  being 
despised  by  young  men  returning  from  abroad,  it  was  a  good  for- 
tune to  the  students  that  Crowninshield  was  a  man  of  culture,  knew 
the  wise  views  of  the  Great  Masters  of  old,  or  their  lofty  intuitions. 
He  said,  '  Read  the  lUad,  or  the  Agamemnon,  or  Antigone  in  the 
best  translations;  read  Shakespeare;  really  study  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  the  Greeks.' 

"  Our  friend  Mr.  Mackintosh  will  tell  of  the  generous  and  charm- 
ing provision,  during  those  summers,  made  by  Mr.  Crowninshield 
for  promising  students  (only  incidentally  for  himself,  for  he 
allowed  himself  little  vacation)  by  hiring  the  fine  Old  Mansion  and 
farmhouse  close  by  in  Richmond,  Massachusetts.  The  countrj'  was 
beautiful,  the  board  cheap,  the  advantages  great.  His  rules  were 
few  and  sensible,  four  in  number :  —  Do  serious  work  every  day. 
Junketings  must  be  rare.  Let  the  work,  alike  of  advanced  students 
and  beginners,  form  a  continuous  exhibition  on  the  wall  of  the  en- 
trance hall  of  the  old  mansion;  thus  study  by  comparison.  Go  to 
bed  at  ten. 

"  Mr.  Crowninshield's  later  years  brought  him  much  discomfort 
and  suffering.  In  this  connection  it  seems  well  to  tell  how  his 
older  brother,  Frank,  a  delicate  youth,  borne  up  by  utter  courage, 
went  through  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  each  time  seriously 
wounded,  yet  rejoining  his  command  all  too  early,  went  gallantly 
through  to  the  end,  only  to  die  in  Itily  the  next  year  from  the 
exhaustion  which  the  body  suffered  for  the  spirit." 
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T)P:RHV  writ.-s:  "Vuur  "  littlr  lH».k"  sliuiil.i  li.-ruvf..rtl.  l)e 
(Ifeiiied  an  cstalilislifd  iiistitutinii.  I  W-^  to  rc'|iiirt  tliat  my 
family  remains  witliout  c-luuipc  in  re9]ioct  to  ninnlK-r  of  cliii- 
drcn,  firanilcliiMrt'ii,  and  proal-jrrandchildren  (lacking  still 
tliat  •  fonitli  liimcnsi.in ').  My  lu-aitli  has  Ihh-u  fairly  good 
ami  I  liaw  had  iikhv  hours  of  classroom  work  than  during  the 
jircvious  year.  The  rniversity  had  sent  more  of  its  teaching 
force  into  the  United  States  scnice.  We  of  the  older  genera- 
tion (T  am  just  completing  my  thirty-eighth  year  iierc)  were 
permittetl  to  do  more  teaching  and  U>  furnish  our  i|Uota  of 
'  the  sinews  of  war.' 

'■  I  rcgnt  tliat  I  am  not  likely  to  meet  with  the  members 
of  '('.<;  at  ('nuimcMcinient.  Each  recurring  year  makes  my 
isolation  at  that  season  more  a|)i)arent  and  more  irksome.  It 
woukl  Ix?  a  rare  pleasure  to  lie  one  of  that  motor  party,  visit 
the  United  States  Commissioner,  and  meet  our  friends  of  '69. 
I  must  content  myself  with  sending  to  all  classnuUes  heartfelt 
greetings,  and  wishes  for  their  health  and  happiness." 

1)1  XOX  writes:  "  While  the  past  year  has  favored  me  with 
good  health,  it  has  been  uneventful:  except  that  my  son  was 
honored  by  an  invitation  to  go  to  Paris  with  the  Presidential 
Party,  in  December,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Ethnography, 
in  the  Commission  for  the  Negotiation  of  Peace.  Other  than 
this  I  have  nothing  of  interest  to  rejiort  to  the  classmates.  I 
hope  to  be  on  hand  June  19  to  greet  them  in  person." 

DUNBAR  writes:  "Pardon  delay  in  replying  to  yoiu^  of 
the  30th.  I  have  started  a  letter  twice,  but  have  been  called 
to  something  else,  and  the  opportunity  ])asse<l.  I  have  nothing 
new  to  report  in  my  affairs,  and  am  still  enjoying  good  health. 
"Sly  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  all  that  remain  of  'G6." 

EMERSON  writes:  ''  My  wife  and  I  are  now  in  fairly  good 
health  and  activity.  During  the  last  five  years,  for  |ierfonu- 
anie.  I  can  note  the  following:  The  preparation  of  a  large  book 
involving  much  research  and  work,  called  'The  Early  Years 
of  the  Saturday  Club'  (of  Boston).     That  remarkable  gather- 
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ing  of  friends  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  men  notable 
in  science,  literature,  law,  religion,  art,  and  diplomacy,  and 
all,  after  their  kind,  in  good  public  service  at  an  exciting 
epoch,  still  surviA-es.  At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  when  the  club  was  fifty  years  old,  it  was  voted 
that  their  chronicle  be  written,  and  they  bade  me  do  it.  This 
was  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  and  I  did  my  best,  with  some 
help  from  other  members.  The  first  volume  was  published  last 
Christmas.  I  also,  at  the  time  of  the  observance  of  the  Thoreau 
Centenary,  two  years  ago,  published  my  recollections  of  that 
good  friend  of  my  youth,  — '  Thoreau  as  Remembered  by  a 
Young  Friend.'  As  for  my  descendants,  my  only  remaining 
son,  Raymond,  a  civil  engineer,  sen-ed  on  the  Mexican  Border 
and,  later,  in  France  as  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery,  and 
now  lives  in  Concord.  He  married  Amelia  Forbes,  and  they 
have  three  children,  —  Ellen,  David,  and  Annie.  My  daugh- 
ter Ellen  has  done  service  for  some  years  in  the  Red  Cross  in 
Boston,  and  now  is  working  in  France  with  the  Smith  College 
Unit  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  regions.  Edith, 
child  of  my  deceased  daughter  Florence  (Mrs.  Gerrit  Forbes), 
lives  in  France  with  her  father  now." 

*WILLIAM  GILSOX  FAELOW,  son  of  John  Smith  and 
Nancy  White  (Blanchard)  Farlow,  and  the  oldest  of  their  six 
children,  was  bom  in  Boston,  December  17,  1844,  where  he 
lived  until  his  thirteenth  year,  when  his  parents  removed  to 
the  village  of  Newton  Corner. 

His  first  school  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Finn,  wife  of  the  celebrated 
comedian,  on  High  Street.  At  eight  he  went  to  the  Quincy 
Grammar  School  on  Tyler  Street,  where  he  received  a  Franklin 
medal,  and  later  to  the  English  High  School,  where  he  received 
another  Franklin  medal.  The  year  1861-1862  he  spent  at  the 
Boston  Public  Latin  School  in  ilr.  Francis  Gardner's  room. 
He  studied  for  the  most  part  by  himself,  not  reciting  with  the 
class,  endeavoring  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  enough  to  enter 
college  in  a  year.     He  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  at  the 
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Jiilv  examinntioii  in  lHr»2,  at  tlu*  ago  of  Hcventeen  years  and 
sfvon  niontlis.  an.l  };ra<IiiattHl  in  istiC.  witli  friKxl  rank  as  a 
scholar.  Ho  was  a  mcnil)or  of  tlio  I'ioriaii  S<.(ialin-  and  |>layod 
in  st<veral  wnoerts  as  jiianist,  llo  was  Tn-asiiror  and  Soorc- 
tarv  of  the  ().  K.  and  at  tlio  Senior  (Mass  oUvtion  was  ohoscn 
Class  StxTotarv.  IIo  said  at  >:indnati<>n :  "1  liavo  no  doKnito 
jilans  for  life.  I  have  a  jmrlicnlar  fondness  for  nmsic  and 
lH>tany."  After  pradiiatinp,  he  stiidied  anatomy  with  Profes- 
sor Jeffries  Wynnm  at  C'and»ridp',  until  Xovenil)er,  1HG7,  when 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Modic-al  SohrH)l,  where  he  remained 
till  May,  1869,  when  he  was  ap|K>inted  house  surpeon  to  the 
ilassaclnisetta  General  Hospital,  IJoston.  Hero  ho  remained 
till  Jlay,  1S70,  when  he  reeoivod  frr>m  Harvard  Tnivorsity 
the  dofrree  of  ^I.D.  Two  months  later  he  was  appointe«l  as- 
sist^int  in  lx)tany  in  the  University.  He  went  to  Knro|»e  in 
June,  1.S72,  and  remained  there  two  years,  prineijjally  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  studying  Initany.  In  July,  1H74,  he  was 
appointed  Profess<^)r  of  Botany  at  Harvard  University.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  Acaclomie  des 
Sciences  Natnrelles,  of  Cherlwurg,  and  of  the  Americjin 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  Se]iteniber,  1S77,  he  was 
made  Professf)r  of  Cryptogamic  Hot«ny  at  Hananl.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  ls(i(!,  from  Glas- 
gow in  IJtOl,  and  from  the  T'niversity  of  Wiswnsin  in  11»04, 
and  the  honorarv  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Ui)sala  in  1!»07. 

He  was  married  on  January  10,  1900,  at  Cambridge,  to 
Lilian  Horsford,  daughter  of  Mary  L'Homme-Dien  Ilorsford 
and  the  late  Profes-sor  Eljen  Norton  Horsford.  who  sunives, 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

FISKE  writes:  "I  shall  not  l>e  able  to  come  on  for  Com- 
mencement. I  am  kept  so  awfidly  busy  these  days.  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  worth  saying  al)otit  myself  or  family, 
unless  it  1k'  that  I  have  revised  my  book  on  'The  Modem 
]{ank,'  and  the  edition  is  expected  to  be  otit  In-fore  numy 
weeks.  I  am  desirous  of  sending  a  large  '  greeting'  to  the  claw- 
mates  all  the  same." 
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*JA:MES  WILLIAM  HAWES.  Tlic  career  of  James  Wil- 
liam Hawes,  wlio  reached  the  head  of  our  Class  when  he 
graduated,  and  took  his  degree  Sumnia  (^im  Lande,  was  varied 
and  exceptionally  interesting  in  several  respects.  He  was  bom 
in  wliat  niav  be  regarded  as  humble  circumstances,  July  9, 
ls44.  at  Chatham,  on  Cape  Cod,  where  his  ancestors  had  been 
among  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the  family  had  always  had 
their  home.  Both  his  gi-andfathers  taught  school  in  Chatham 
winters  and  served  on  the  Town's  Board  of  Selectmen,  and 
as  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  His  father,  of  whom  he  was 
the  sixth  and  youngest  child,  who  had  in  earlier  years  been 
engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries  off  the  banks  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland,  and  later  commanded  vessels  in  the  coasting 
trade,  settled  down  before  he  was  forty  as  a  farmer,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  strict  disciplinarian.  As  a  boy,  J.  W. 
attended  the  district  school  and  became  ambitious  for  a  higher 
education,  and  was  interested  in  such  literature  as  came  within 
his  reach.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  his  mother,  who 
appreciated  his  brightness  of  mind,  but  not  by  his  stern  and 
practical  father.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  which  left  him  to  his  own  resources  so  far  as  his 
ambition  was  concerned,  until  he  became  encouraged  by  the 
teacher  of  the  high  school,  which  he  first  attended  at  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

Before  that  he  had  suffered  somewhat  from  weakness  of 
health.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  went  to  sea  on  a  fishing 
voyage  and  was  away  in  that  service  for  three  months.  In  his 
statement  for  the  Class  Book  at  gradiiation  he  declared  that 
he  "  liked  the  voyage  much  and  returned  in  high  health,"  and 
that  another  trip  which  he  took  in  the  following  year  gave 
him  "  a  vigor  of  health  and  streng-th  of  constitution  "  that  en- 
abled him  to  go  through  his  preparatory  study  and  the  College 
course  without  losing  a  day  from  sickness.  He  attended  the 
High  School  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  1858-59  and 
1859-60,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  Principal  directed  his 
study  to  preparation  for  College,  though  he  had  little  hope  of 
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ppttinjr  there.  As  his  fatlicr  was  not  willing  that  lie  should 
atteiKl  the  hifrh  seh«H)l  that  sniiiiiier.  he  set  out  with  a  sea- 
pojiifr  hrotluT  wlio  was  ea])tain  of  a  iiierehant  slii|),  on  a  voyujje 
to  Heinit,  Syria,  hv  way  of  ("iiarleston  and  Savannah.  He 
was  at  Charleston  when  the  Dcnioeratie  Convention  of  18(10 
was  in  session  there,  and  somehow  it  arouseil  his  anihitir>n  for 
stn<ly  and  poinji  to  eollepe  to  such  keenness  that  he  induced 
his  hrotiier  to  let  liiin  otf,  and  he  worked  his  way  hack  on  a 
stt'anicr  to  Hoston.  His  father  did  not  let  him  po  hack  to  the 
hifrh  sch<K>l  until  autumn,  when  he  liegan  the  study  of  Greek, 
with  only  three  months'  time  to  prepare  for  the  College 
examinations. 

He  jiassed  the  examinations  for  admission  in  the  sunuuer 
of  l.S(>2.  well  ])repared  in  matliematic-s.  for  which  he  had  a 
special  talent,  hut  had  the  classics  to  work  uj)  for  the  fall 
examinations,  and  to  some  extent  after  admission.  His  record 
in  Collefje  is  familiar  to  us  all.  He  was  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances pecimiarily,  but  was  an  e.xceptionally  close  student, 
and  besides  ho'mg  .somewhat  aided  by  a  bnither-in-law,  he  won 
a  State  scholarship  and  the  Thayer  scholarship  of  the  College, 
and  some  i)rizes  for  scholarly  essays.  He  took  no  active  part 
in  social  or  s(jciety  life,  but  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
1770,  and  one  of  the  founders  an<l  first  Presi<lent  of  the  Pi  Kta 
S<K'iety.  •• 

It  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  llawes  to  enter  the  lepd  profes- 
sion, and  he  had  a  keen  interest  in  ]K>litic.s  an<l  public  affairs. 
As  a  means  of  income  he  taught  for  a  year  in  the  private 
school  of  Dixwell,  in  Boston,  and  then  atten<led  the  Har\'ard 
Law  School  for  a  year.  In  the  sununer  of  18«!8  he  went  to 
Xew  York  and  studied  in  a  lawyer's  office  until  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  that  State  in  November, 
when  he  pained  his  degree  and  the  right  to  practice,  and 
ffirmed  a  ])artnership  which  lasted  only  •<  year.  Then  our 
cla.ssmate.  Drone,  who  had  l)een  preparing  in  a  law  office  in 
Boston,  went  to  New  York  and  gt)t  admission  to  the  Bar  by 
passing  the  examinations.     Then  they  went  into  partoenihip 
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in  an  office  on  Broadway,  opposite  the  City  Hall  Park.  This 
partnershij)  lasted  until  Drone  hecame  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Xrir  Yod-  Jlrrald.  after  whieh  Hawe^  iinrs.ied  his  prac- 
tiee  without  a  jiartner  Init  in  othee  assoeiation  with  a  tinn. 

Before  he  was  making  an  adequate  income  from  his  profes- 
sion Hawes  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  revising  the  "Ameri- 
can Encyclopanlia,"  and  contributed  to  the  "  Cyclopedia  of 
Education."  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  On  Octoter  14,  1873,  he  married 
Amelia  Ajipleton  Prendergast,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  when  a  teacher  in  Boston. 
The  marriage  was  an  unusually  happy  one,  but  they  had  no 
children. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876, 
Hawes  had  l)egim  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  as  an  ar- 
dent Republican,  but  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  party 
organization  and  in  public  administration.  He  became  an 
active  member  of  political  organizations  and  joined  the  ISTew 
York  City  Council  of  Reform,  which  was  bi-paTtisan  and 
advocated  non-partisan  municipal  administration.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Aldermen.  He  continued  in  that  office  two  years  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Law.  At  the  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club,  which  after- 
wards drop})ed  "  Young "  from  its  title  and  became  a  strong 
party  organization.  He  was  its  President  for  three  successive 
years  and  afterwards  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee. 
In  the  fall  of  1885  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Judge 
of  the  City  Court,  but  failed  of  election,  though  there  were 
two  Democratic  tickets  in  the  field,  that  of  the  Tammany 
organization  prevailing. 

He  continued  his  active  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  in 
1887  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican  League 
of  New  York,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  being  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  League.  At  its 
Convention  in  1889  he  was  made  one  of  the  two  delegates  to 
the  Convention  of  the  National  League,  hold  the  next  year  at 
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Xashville,  Toniipssee.  He  lia<l  Ikh'Ii  takiiiji  a  kotm  iiitfrent  in 
Imllot  rt'forin  and  drafted  a  hill  on  the  snhjeet.  and  advocated 
fonipulsorv  voting  on  the  part  of  (pialiHe<l  citizens.  He  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  suhject  to  the  Hepniilican  (Mnh  of  New 
York,  acconipanie<l  h_v  the  draft  of  a  hill  whicli  was  introduced 
in  the  Ix^pislature  of  the  State,  hut  f?)t  no  further.  In  1KJ)0 
he  was  a  eandidat/>  for  President  of  the  Hoanl  of  Aldennen 
of  the  Mnnicii)al  Leapie.  the  Ki-puhlicans,  and  the  County 
Democrats,  orpmizinji  against  Tanunaiiy  Hall,  hut  afjain  Tam- 
many was  t<x)  strong  for  the  combination.  He  continued  his 
interest  in  nuinicipal  and  political  affairs,  but  when  again 
offered  a  nomination  for  Justice  of  the  City  Court  by  a  com- 
bination, he  declined. 

While  keeping  his  law  practice  with  all  his  political  activity, 
Hawes  did  Jiot  lose  interest  in  other  matters.  As  far  back 
as  1S81  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Ahnnni 
Society  of  New  York.  In  lS!t2  he  contributed  an  article  to 
the  Overland  Monthly  on  the  "  New  Constitution  of  Brazil," 
and  afterwards  for  the  same  magazine  furnished  the  transla- 
tion of  a  Brazilian  romance  from  the  Portuguese  of  Jose.  He 
also  continued  1ms  interest  in  jMilitical  refonn.  In  1S!>4  there 
was  a  Convention  in  New  York  for  the  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution,  and  when  this  was  calleil  by  the  I>egislature  in 
the  j)revious  year  Hawes  pro])osed  to  the  Republicans  that  it 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Constitutional  Revision,  which  it  did, 
with  him  as  the  Chairman.  It  drafted  amendments  which 
were  duly  submitte<l,  and  some  of  them  were  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution  as  ratified  by  the  people.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  Rinisevelt  for  Gover- 
nor in  189.S,  and  in  the  municipal  campaign  of  the  f<dlowing 
year.  He  was,  near  the  en<l  of  1  !•()."»,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Electoral  Laws  Improvement  Association,  and  again  took 
part  in  framing  a  ballot  reform  bill,  and  in  a  ciinference  for 
the  Reform  of  the  Primary  and  Election  Laws  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

One  reason  why  so  little  ai)pears  i)i  the  record  of  Hawes' 
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legal  practice,  which  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  pecuniary 
return,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  one  corporate  organization  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
wealthy  man  with  whom  he  had  close  personal,  as  well  as 
professional  relations.  He  was  this  man's  personal  counsel 
as  well  as  that  of  the  corporation,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  professional  services.  It  controlled  some  patent  rights  and 
was  devoted  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  works  with 
a  large  constructive  center  and  underground  branches,  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  steam  for  power  and  for  heat 
and  electric  light.  Millions  of  capital  were  invested  and  ex- 
pended, but  it  did  not  reach  successful  and  profitable  working, 
possibly  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  client  by  the 
burning  down  of  his  residence  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with- 
out a  chance  of  rescue.  Hawes  had  charge  of  his  estate  and 
the  execution  of  his  will.  The  client's  wife,  who  shared  in  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  lost  her  life  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  were  no  direct  heirs.  The  validity  of  the  will  and  the 
distribution  of  the  large  estate  were  disputed  by  claimants  of 
inheritance.  The  controversy  was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  a  final  decision  upheld  the 
bequests.  This  and  previous  investments  in  city  real  estate 
left  Hawes  with  a  comfortable  fortune  and  an  aversion  to  the 
effort  for  building  up  a  new  practice,  and  he  retired  from  all 
except  such  minor  cases  as  were  on  his  hands. 

He  had  spent  the  summer  of  1908  and  1909  in  Europe  with 
his  wife,  and  in  November,  1910,  they  went  over  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  after  a  short  stay  on  the  Riviera  passed  the 
winter  in  Egypt,  returning  to  Europe  in  April,  passing  some 
time  in  Greece,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  coming 
back  to  Xew  York  in  September.  On  that  trip  he  t(X>k  occa- 
sion in  England  to  make  a  study  of  the  origin  and  genealogy 
of  his  father's  family.  To  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Record  he  contributed  an  article  on  "  The  English 
Ancestry  of  Edmund  Hawes  of  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts."  He 
spent  the  sunmier  of  1913  in  England,  carrying  his  ancestral 


rcst'iircli  fm-tlicr,  ami  piia.-icd  (uic  <ir  two  winters  in  Fluri<Ia 
iiiul  Culm.  Ill-  aftorwanls  ])rc|>ar((l  and  had  prinlfd,  wiili 
illustrations,  the  full  frt-nealogy  of  his  family  and  its  inmii-diato 
fouiK'clions.  In  1K12  lu'  had  dclivort-d  an  historical  aildress 
at  Chatham  in  celohration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  iuciirporatiou  of  the  town,  and  in  the  summer  of  1915, 
with  his  wife,  ho  aoeompaniod  the  Harvard  eontinj^Mit  to  the 
Exposition  at  San  P^rancisco,  liy  way  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
retiirninp  across  the  Continent  hy  rail.  His  wife's  health  had 
licen  somewhat  impaired  some  years  hefore,  which  was  one 
reason  for  his  travels,  especially  those  to  wann  climates  in 
winter.  In  New  York  City  they  had  lived  for  some  years  in 
a  large  family  apartment  hotel,  but  early  in  1917  he  leased 
a  hoiLse  for  their  final  residence,  as  much  more  restful  and 
homelike.  While  they  were  preparing  to  take  ]ws.session  of 
it,  Mrs.  Ilawe^  suddenly  dejjarted  this  life  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  from  a  heart  spasm.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
him.  lie  sought  for  relief  by  taking  two  of  his  nieces  from  the 
Cape  Cod  home  on  a  trip  to  tiie  Sandwich  Islands  by  way  of 
Panama,  in  going  to  San  Francisco  and  across  the  (\)ntinent, 
with  stops  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  on  the  return.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  recover  his  s])irits  and  divert  his  thoughts, 
and  he  l)egan  to  have  symptoms  of  heart  weakness.  In  the 
summer  of  1918,  with  one  of  his  nieces  who  had  exj)erience 
as  a  trained  nurse,  he  went  uj)  to  the  mountain  region  of 
Northern  New  Hampshire,  and  from  there  to  the  Maine  woods 
by  a  lake,  near  a  low  but  rugged  mountain.  He  was  induced, 
or  tem])ted,  to  climb  up  for  the  view  from  the  ridge,  which 
had  an  alarming  effect  u])on  his  heart  action,  and  induc<>d  him 
to  hasten  ba<-k  with  a  view  to  going  to  the  Cape  Cod  home  of 
his  nieces.  The  railroad  triji  by  way  of  Portland  had  such 
a  serious  effect  that  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Boston  for 
a  rest.  There,  after  passing  two  or  three  nights,  he  died  sud- 
denly. His  funeral  took  place  at  the  home  of  a  nephew  nt 
Winchester,  and  from  there  his  lM)dy  was  taken  In  tlie  family 
b..ni..   at    Chati.aiti    f..r  burial. 
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His  classmates  may  remember  that  at  tho  d inner  in  tlip 
celebration  of  our  fiftieth  anniversary,  wlicn  c-allcil  iipoii  to 
speak,  Hawes  cheerfully  advised  that  we  always  look  upon  the 
bright  side,  and  expressed  himself  as  fortunate  that  it  had 
always  been  natural  for  him  to  do  so.  Everything  had  not 
gone  his  way,  but  he  could  sincerely  say  that  his  life  had  been 
a  happy  one.  He  spoke  of  the  unusual  number  of  survivors  • 
in  our  Class  after  fifty  years,  and  the  curious  fact  that  of  the 
men  standing  highest  on  the  rank  list  a  larger  percentage  sur- 
vived. He  questioned  whether  it  was  hard  study  that  ])ro- 
motes  longevity,  or  studious  habits  that  produce  a  regular  and 
careful  course  of  life,  or  whether  high  rank  is  the  product  of  an 
extra  vitality,  or  extra  physical  powers,  "  or  in  our  case,  is  it  a 
mere  accident  ? "  His  closing  words  were  these :  "  Notwith- 
standing the  years  that  are  passed,  I  am  to-night  not  without  my 
pet  ambition,  to  become  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  our  Alma 
]\later."  Was  it  the  penalty  of  this  ambition  or  the  result  of 
the  sad  turn  of  cheerful  fortune  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  that 
so  suddeidy  took  him  away  from  us?  A.  K.  F. 

HAYES.  As  usual  the  Colonel  is  too  busy  to  write  the 
Secretary  a  line.  We  will  let  him  speak  for  himself  on  Com- 
mencement Day. 

LEONARD  writes :  "  In  response  to  your  request  for  a 
letter  I  will  write  a  few  lines,  though  I  have  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  communicate.  I  do  not  remember  having  missed 
attending  Commencement  since  gi-aduation.  I  intend  to  be 
one  of  those  wlio  take  the  motor  ride,  and  I  shall  be  greatly 
pleased  to  have  you  pass  through  Newton  on  your  way  to 
Hayes's  and  call  at  my  home,  if  for  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
see  my  garden,  flower  beds,  etc.  I  have  a  tree  full  of  cherries 
which  give  promise  of  being  ripe  Commencement  morning."  * 

OSGOOD  wrote  under  date  of  ilay  IS,  before  receipt  of 
the  circular:  "The  'sunny  lawn'  in\ites  you  but  I  fear  you 

*  Leonard,  ahhough  he  does  not  mention  it,  will  probably  have  a  ladder 
on  the  premises  Commencement  morning,  though  it  may  be  that  he  considers 
us  still  youthful  enough  to  climb  the  trees. 


may  n..t  !«■  coiiiiiiir  across.  Passports  arc  ilifficult  to  fji't  aiul 
travcliiiir  licrc  ilrea(lf\illy  overc'r(»\V(lod.  C'oiiiiiip  from  and  ofU'ii 
goiii'i  to  London  the  parriapes  arc  trnly  jammed  full,  any- 
wlicre  from  ten  to  ciphtocn  in  tlie  compartments,  much  of  the 
rolliufr-stock  iM-'ing  still  in  France.  We  oiirselves  are  leavinj; 
('(M)uil)e  Field  in  ISeptendH'r,  in  fact  are  lKM)ke<l  on  the  Sa.io>iia 
for  liite  in  that  month,  Imt  without  a  fixed  date  of  sailinjj.  as 
the  ships  arc  still  under  fiovernment  control.  Yon  cannot  Ixwk 
without  presenting  your  passport  at  the  steamer  office,  this  in 
addition  to  the  emergency  passixirt  for  leaving  the  country. 
We  have  had  one  of  our  Hananl  (Mub  dinners  at  Claridge's, 
this  time  in  iionor  of  Davis,  our  new  ambassador.  The  attorney- 
general.  Lord  Hryce,  and  one  or  two  other  notables  had  accepted 
and  we  were  e.xpecting  an  interesting  evening.  There  was 
some  hitch  at  the  Conference  and  Lloyd  George  had  rushed 
back  to  Ix)ndon  on  our  day,  necessitating  one  or  two  meetings 
at  which  our  special  guests  were  said  to  have  been  j)resent. 
Anyhow  each  one  sent  regrets  at  the  last  moment,  including 
our  ambassador.  However,  we  managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
Consul  General  who,  prefacing  his  speech  with  the  remark  that 
he  was  not  a  university  man,  gave  us  a  really  interesting  talk 
on  the  modern  tendency  to  shirk  hard  work,  among  college  men 
as  well  in  general,  ily  kitchen  garden  keeps  me  busy  and  well. 
I  shoidd  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  golf  anyhow;  the  links 
near  us  was  deserted  four  years  ago,  keejx-r  and  all.  Every 
man  of  military  age  away  and  the  rest  of  us  not  in  the  mood. 
People  at  home  can't  realize  what  it  means  to  be  in  a  big  city 
like  London  without  ^leeting  young  men  unless  in  imifonn, 
and  to  have  that  for  three  years.  Give  my  kindest  regards  and 
wishes  to  all  of  the  Class  who  are  present  on  Commencement." 
PEIRCE  writes:  "I  fear  that  I  can  make  no  promises. 
Since  my  dear  wife  passed  on  in  NovemlxT,  T  have  known  no 
well  day.  Five  mouths  of  the  lessening  year  giine,  but  I  get 
in  town  now  every  day  and  hojie  the  snnuner  may  help  me.  I 
shall  try  to  Ix^  at  the  Club  but  doubt  my  ability  to  join  the 
remainder  of  the  happy  day.  Yet  courage  is  good,  and  faith 
is  strong,  that  two  years  from  now  you  may  once  more  gather 


all  that  are  left  of  those  bright  faces  that  so  vividly  I  recall, 
—  that  June  morning  in  sixty-six.  May  I  be  there.  May 
strength  and  health  be  with  you  all  as  the  years  move  on." 

*JAMES  JA('KSON  PUTNAM  was  born  in  Boston  on  the 
third  day  of  October,  1846,  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Public 
Latin  School  of  that  city  while  Francis  Gardner  was  its  head- 
master, received  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard  in  18(i6,  and 
adopting  medicine  as  his  profession,  graduated  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  served  as  interne  in  the  ]\rassachusetts  Geuoral 
Hospital,  and  continued  bis  medical  studies  at  Leipsic  and 
Vienna. 

His  professional  career  from  this  time  on  is  so  well  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  in  the  Medical  and  Siir(/i':al  Journal  that 
his  statement  is  quoted  here: — 

"With  this  equipment  and  with  the  entluisiasui  of  a  pioneer  in 
a  hitherto  Inri^Tly  no!jl(vti'(l  hrnmli  dl'  iiicdicine,  he  forthwith  l)e- 
caiiic  idnitilird  witli  ^llMl\  I'T  I  lie  iii  r\  mi-  >\  >icin,  both  in  its  normal 
and  palliiiliiixi'ii!  rflal  I'His.  lie  \\a>  ap|H,iiiir(|  u  lecturer  on  nervous 
diseases  at  the  Harvanl  Medieal  Seluu.l  iii  1812,  and  established  the 
neurological  clinic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  In  1893, 
his  long  years  of  teaching  and  devotion  to  his  chosen  subject  were 
rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  first  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Xervous  System  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  until  1912,  when  he  was  retired  by  reason  of  age  and 
made  Professor  Emeritus. 

"  Dr.  Putnam  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  American 
Neurological  Association  and  was  the  last  survivor  for  some  years 
of  the  group  of  men  who  founded  the  society  in  1874.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians,  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Association  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists, 
the  American  Psychopathological  aiul  Psychoanalytical  Associa- 
tions and  many  State  societies,  and  took  frequent  part  in  their  meet- 
ings and  discussions.  From  its  beginning  he  was  a  particularly 
active  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  its  deliberations.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Benevolent  Society,  held  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  he  was  made  one  of  its  trastees.  His  eagerness  to 
serve  was  exemplified  in  his  unwavering  interest  in  social  and  civic 
organizations:  —  the  Associated  Charities,  especially  of  late,  its 
committee  on  the  alcoholic  problem,  and  the  social  service  move- 
ment, to  all  of  which  he  gave  much  time  and  thought." 


lie  inherited  his  intelleetual  ([uality  from  two  great  profea- 
sioiis,  for  one  grandfather  was  Siunuel  Putnam,  who  sat  for 
nianv  vears  on  the  Suj)renie  Heneh  of  .Massachusetts,  and  the 
other  was  James  Jackson,  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  great 
l)h.vsicians  wlio  have  U>nt.  distinction  U>  New  England  medicine. 
An  untiring  student  of  iiis  profession,  he  found  lime  to  gratify 
his  strong  natural  taste  for  literature  and  read  much  of  jthilos- 
oi)hv  and  poetry.  He  was  himself  the  author  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred articles  and  addresses  which  showed  niarkol  literary  skill 
and  wide  reading;  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Ivowell  Institute;  he  wrote  an  admirable  memoir  of  his  grand- 
father, Dr.  Jackson,  and  a  rcmarkahlc  book  eniitlc«l  "  Human 
Motives." 

He  was  possesse<l  of  wondcrfid  energy-  and  an  interest  in 
everything  human.  He  seemed  never  iiile  but  was  ever  ready 
to  attack  new  subjects,  to  visit  new  places,  and  to  make  new 
friends.  He  traveled  whenever  opjwrtunity  offered,  and  waa 
willing  to  sacrifice  comfort  in  onler  to  increase  his  knowledge 
of  whatever  in  the  world  is  worth  knowing.  His  creed  may  bt 
stateil  in  his  own  words  from  an  address  which  he  made  to  the 
students  of  Harvard  College  a  few  days  before  his  death: 

"  E'er  our  tasks  of  life,  we  need  knowledge,  skill,  industry,  and 
their  fruits,  the  love  of  friends  a.s  such,  the  love  of  music  in  itself. 
Hut  we  need  also  reason  and  wisdom  .is  beyond  knowledge,  the  sense 
of  ol)ligation  and  of  service,  as  beyond  jwrticular  services,  the  love 
of  friendship  as  beyond  the  love  of  friends,  the  recognition  of  al\ 
the  noble  sentiments  which  fine  music  stands  for  and  evokes,  as  l)e- 
yond  and  above  music  as  such.  These  two  kinds  of  benefit*  should 
not  1)0  confounded,  but  each  should  be  welcomed  and  a.ssigned  it» 
place. 

"Every  one  needs  the  lamp  of  keen  and  studious  knowledge  — 
knowledge  of  evil  and  weakness,  and  knowledge  of  strength  and 
jwwcr  —  but  likewise  the  lamp  of  wisdom  and  of  love. 

"  Bereft  of  either  of  these  he  might  feel  obliged  to  pray,  '  P^ather, 
forgive  me,  for  I  know  not  what  1  do.'" 

He  was  niarrieil  on  February  15,  1S8(>,  t-i  Marian  Calwt, 
who  shared  his  interests  and  his  tastes,  and  In'twi-on  them  they 
created  an  i<leal  home  into  which  came  four  daiighters  and  one 


son.  The  son,  who  is  following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and 
three  danghters  sun-ive.  The  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
crossed  the  ocean  during  the  war  and  rendered  very  valuable 
service  to  our  cause,  of  which  she  has  given  an  account  in 
a  book  which  is  entitled  "  On  Duty  and  Off,"  and  which  is 
very  charming.  His  son,  who  bears  his  father's  name,  has 
also  done  excellent  work  as  a  doctor  in  France  in  the  sen-ice 
of  the  United  States. 

Putnam's  heart  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  grew  weak 
and  he  died  suddenly  and  easily  on  November  4,  1918,  in  his 
own  house  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  at  his  side. 

With  his  brother  and  sisters  and  in  association  with  William 
James  and  Henry  P.  Bowditch  he  established  a  camp  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  plain  living  and  high  thinking  were  com- 
bined with  exercise  and  innocent  fun.  and  where  a  great 
variety  of  "  real  people  "  from  this  country  and  from  Europe 
were  entertained  delightfully.  It  was  a  unique  experiment  in 
hospitality,  and  its  extraordinary  success  was  due  to  the  native 
simplicity  and  charm  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses.  ]*^o  one  who 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  "  Putnam  shanty  "  failed 
to  enjoy  the  delightful  atmosphere  of  the  place  or  to  recall  it 
ever  afterward  with  pleasure. 

Xo  one  can  doubt  that  from  the  standpoint  of  his  profession 
James  Putnam's  career  was  a  brilliant  success,  but  no  catalogue 
of  achievements  or  honors  could  give  any  idea  of  what  he  was 
to  the  community  in  which  his  days  were  passed.  His  was  a 
life  from  beginning  to  end  of  unselfish  devotion  to  others. 
Looking  back  over  more  than  sixty  years  of  close  friendship 
from  boyhood  to  age,  we  who  knew  him  well  must  feel  that 
no  truer,  purer,  gentler  man  ever  lived  than  he.  He  was  won- 
derfully modest,  never  seeking  notoriety  or  recognition.  He 
was  brave  and  manly,  never  shrinking  from  what  he  felt  to 
be  his  duty,  or  from  the  support  of  any  unpopular  cause  or 
oi)inion  for  fear  of  consequences  to  himself.  He  could  dis- 
tingiiish  between  the  wrong  and  the  wrongdoer  as  few  men 
can,  condemning  the  former  but  excusing  the  latter  wherever 


it  was  possible.  His  standards  were  the  higliest  but  be  was 
iiicroiful  ill  jiidpiim  tliose  who  fell  l)elow  tliem.  The  inaiiv  to 
wiiom  he  iiiinistfred  and  who  owed  nuieh  to  his  wisdom,  his 
sympathy,  his  devotion,  felt  his  rare  quality  and  loved  him  as 
few  men  are  loved  save  by  those  wlio  arc  nearest  U>  them  by 
bio...!. 

Himself  lovinfr  all  that  is  best  in  the  world,  —  Ixxiks,  nuusic. 
pictures,  whaU'ver  is  l)cautiful  in  nature,  and  alwve  all  man- 
kind,—  James  Putnam  led  a  blameless  life  of  serviee  to  his 
fellownen,  and  his  death  left  an  empty  place  in  many  hearts 
whose  affection  for  him  he  never  knew.  When  he  died,  in  the 
words  of  President  I»well,  there  passed  away  "a  man  of 
seieuec,  eminent  in  his  field,  a  philosopher  and  a  saint" 

M.   S. 

E.  W.  E.  in  tlie  Transcript,  Noveral)er,  1918. 

When,  some  forty-five  years  apo,  the  good  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Putnam  dietl,  his  two  sons  had  been  drawn  to  the  same  walk 
in  life,  and  the  more  so  because  of  their  inheritanee  throuph 
their  mother  of  the  blood  of  Dr.  James  Jackson,  benign  and 
wise  in  advance  of  his  time,  the  honored  physician  of  Hoston 
ill  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  high  tradition  of  the  i)rofession  suffered  no  slightest 
loss  at  their  han<ls.  When  Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam,  the  elder 
of  the  brothers,  died  throe  years  ago,  how  many  families,  who 
had  trusted  not  in  vain  in  his  sure  help  or  comfort,  felt  as  if 
the  ground  was  loosening  under  their  feet!  And  now  the 
younger  brother  is  gone. 

Dr.  James  Putnam,  n'tiirning  from  study  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  chose  the  more  ditticult  and  less  thankful  task  of 
striving  to  restore  or  help  the  nen-ous  invalids,  increasing  in 
numl)er  with  the  advancing  complexity  and  strain  of  life.  It 
was  a  brave  choice,  and  for  forty-eight  years  he  has  lent  him- 
self, and  now  spent  himself,  in  the  endeavor  to  restore  them  to 
iKxlily  health  and  cheerful  life.  In  some  cases  the  self- 
absorption  and  obsessions  of  neurotic  patients  are  discouraging 


and  even  irritating  to  the  physician.  Dr.  Putnam  approached 
these  patients  with  the  kindness  of  a  father  or  considerate  elder 
brother.  A  friend  speaks  of  his  patiently  getting  at  the  suf- 
ferers' point  of  view  as  a  way  of  unraveling  the  tangle  of  their 
minds  i-eacting  on  their  ner\'ous  system.  Endless  patience,  and 
a  mind  really  intent  on  benefiting  them,  gave  reason  for  the 
gratitude  of  many. 

I  well  know  of  one  diificult  case  (made  troublesome  by  the 
self-pity  of  the  patient  combined  with  a  vanity  in  her  symp- 
toms, to  the  exclusion  of  any  real  effort  to  follow  directions) 
which  was  brought  to  him  by  a  country  doctor.  Dr.  Putnam 
took  an  interest  in  the  case  in  spite  of  her  per\-ersity.  Only  in 
the  next  year  did  the  first  doctor  learn,  to  his  dismay,  on  occa- 
sion of  Dr.  Putnam's  modestly  asking  if  he  were  willing  to 
join  him  in  hiring  board  for  the  patient  in  pleasant  surround- 
ings, not  only  that  no  fee  had  been  charged  for  a  long  time,  but 
that  he  had  paid  her  railroad  fares  to  visit  him.  Obviously 
such  a  doctor  could  not  grow  rich.     Yet  he  did,  — - 

In  those  unsolid  gifts  that  seem  so  much  our  own. 
Wonderful  help,  and  more  elevation,  he  gave  to  many  patients. 

Dr.  Putnam  constantly  studied  and  thought  and  wrote.  He 
loved  thorough  discussion,  he  eagerly  read  the  accounts  of 
others'  researches,  and  so  was  always  advancing.  He  also  wrote 
the  results  of  his  own  thought  and  experience,  taking  hours 
when  his  friends  wished  he  would  relax  entirely  and  have  a 
good  time.  With  all  liis  modesty,  his  work  became  recognized 
and  valued  in  Eurojje  as  well  as  here. 

He  was  given  to  philosophy  and  read  widely,  and,  by  this 
gateway,  he  in  middle  life  was  drawn  to  religion  —  not  of  the 
professing  or  church-going  kind,  but  of  charity  in  its  highest 
sense,  not  only  active  and  practical,  but  that  from  which  fol- 
lows allowance  for  others. 

Dr.  Putnam's  devotion  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
the  constant  duty  to  advance  it  by  study,  by  teaching  and  writ- 
ing, also  his  observance  of  his  duties  as  a  good  citizen,  were 


siiih  tliat  |)la_v  fovuid  hnnllv  nxiin ;  but  he  was  devoted  to  his 
faiiiilv  anil  also  to  his  chanuin^  little  parden  at  their  summer 
(••ittjtfTi'  at  Cotuit,  Each  SepteiiilxT.  the  family  (in  the  widest 
ini'lusion)  went  to  their  Adirondack  "  sliantv."  where,  among 
a  wide  circle  of  frien<i»  and  puests.  yoiinp  and  (dd.  often  were 
found  distinpuislicd  men  from  KuroiX'.  Hut  even  there,  there 
was  no  comi)leto  relaxation.  Fi>r  the  Putnams,  life  meant 
activity  of  mind  and  Ixnly,  affwtion.  and  wide  hos]iitality. 

In  the  last  year.  Dr.  Putnam  Ix-came  aware  that  his  heart 
was  weakene<l.  Kiit  he  led  his  nonnal,  brave  life  as  usual. 
Even  last  Sunday  he  passed  the  day  happily  out-of-dof>rs  with 
his  friends.  The  next  momiiifr  with  but  a  few  minutes'  warn- 
ing, his  heart  ceased  to  beat. 

S.\RGEXT  writes:  "I  ht>iH'  and  ex]K?ct  to  attend  '  Com- 
nieiuement.'  and  i^>  participate  in  all  the  pleasant  features  of 
the  day,  and  the  companionship  of  my  Classmates!  There  is 
no  change  in  my  case.  Family  conditions  and  residence  eon 
tinue  tlie  same.  In  business  I  round  out  fifty  years'  service 
in  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  next  December!  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  are  to  continue  (he  little  book  to  elasa- 
mates  this  year.     It  is  always  very  pleasing." 

SHAW  writes:  '"  I  shall  not  \\q  able  to  join  you  in  the  drive 
to  Cambridge  Commencement  morning,  or  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  Hayes,  the  Class  Committee,  or  that  of  the  Clua 
of  '61).  But  I  do  send  yon.  each  and  all.  most  hearty  and 
aflFectionate  greeting,  and  only  wish  that  I  had  the  wit  and 
skill  to  write  you  some  interesting  word  from  an  experience 
of  thirty-five  years  of  travel  in  a  wheel-chair.  However,  if 
.some  of  the  road  has  be<'n  rather  gray  and  bubbly,  it  is  to  yoii 
my  classmates  that  I  owe  much  of  sunshine  and  happiness,  and 
.so  my  word  .shall  be  one  of  thankfulness  that  my  lot  was  cast 
t/)  be  a  memU-r  of  the  dear  old  Clas.s  of  Sixty-six.'' 

SHOKTLIDGE  writes:  "I  am  piussing  my  seventy-ninth 
birthday  in  quiet  comfort,  and.  most  appropriately,  I  have 
been   re-reading  your  report  of   IIUO.     Of  course  the  names 
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bring  a  pang  when  they  indicate  that  certain  classmates  have 
gone  to  their  final  account.  But  in  spite  of  the  poignant  grief 
which  we  all  feel  at  times  when  recalling  these  young  classmates 
whom  we  loved  and  admired,  the  joy  of  having  shared  their 
college  struggles,  triumphs,  or  disappointments  is  an  everlast- 
ing joy.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  my  children,  I  may  say 
that  after  Amelia,  Stella,  and  Helen  had  died  in  childhood,  I 
lost  no  more  children,  and  the  five  others  have  grown  to  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  and  I  can  now  count  ten  children,  as  all 
are  married.  Wentworth  Hutton  lost  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  their 
childhood,  but  I  still  have  seven  grandchildren  living, — four 
boys  and  three  girls.  My  two  sisters  have  died  during  the 
present  year,  one  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  and  the  other  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  My  three  brothers  had  died  well  advanced 
in  years  also.  While  I  am  by  no  means  feeble,  I  am  con- 
strained to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Harvard  and  meeting 
my  classmates  this  June." 

STODDARD  writes:  "Having  retired  from  business,  this 
past  year  has  been  unusually  uneventful,  except  perhaps  that 
my  wife  and  I  have  passed  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  our 
marriage  and  are  still  blessed  with  good  health.  This  spring 
my  son  (F.  R.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  Harvard  '99)  retired  from  the 
army.  He  was  Major  in  the  regulars,  and  was  \inder  orders 
to  go  back  to  France  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  when  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Last  Commencement  Day  my  great-grandson 
(George  Piatt  Brett,  3d)  was  born,  and  I  now  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  first  great-grandson  of  the  Class.  This 
year  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  the  boy  has  just  met  (for  the  first 
time)  his  father  (Captain  George  P.  Brett,  Jr.,  on  General 
Alexander's  Staff,  77th  Division,  A.  E.  F.),  who  arrived  from 
France  May  6.  The  meeting  proved  to  be  a  case  of  mutual 
love  at  first  sight.  Next  year  and  the  following  year  the 
celebration  of  "  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims "  vnW  be  com- 
memorated at  Plymouth.  I  hope  my  classmates  will  find  me 
and  make  use  of  me;  for  I  ^^^ll  help  them  iu  any  way  I  can 


to  make  their  visit  to  the  ohl  town  a  pleasant  one.  Did  yoii 
know  tliat  the  Class  of  '(Hi  is  in  the  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
representtnl  bv  four  members,  —  Storey,  Ilaskins,  Hayes,  and 
myself.     No  other  Ilan'ard  class  has  more  than  one." 

STOREY  writes:  "You  have  said  in  previous  reports  that 
I  have  taken  no  notice  of  your  requests  for  infonnation  as  to 
myself.  I  have  not  chosen  to,  Ufause  my  life  has  l)een  lived 
under  your  eye,  and  I  thought  you  knew  all  I  couM  tell.  Since 
the  last  report  I  have  continued  to  practise  law  as  a  partner 
in  the  tinn  of  Storey,  Thorndike,  Palmer  &  Dodge,  and  my 
ehlest  son,  Richard,  is  one  of  the  partners.  My  family  has 
been  enriched  by  a  granddaughter  (the  tJiird  child  of  my  son 
Charles),  who  is  now  some  three  weeks  ohl.  I  could  dwell  for 
some  time  on  the  channs  of  my  twelve  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild,  but  I  should  merely  make  the  rest  of  the 
Class  envious,  or  perchan«»  bore  them.  I  know  that  they  could 
descant  on  their  owi\  descendants  with  oijual  fen-or,  so  we  had 
better  'pair  off.'  Outside  tlic  law  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  '  National  xVssociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,'  of  which  I  have  been  the  President  for 
some  years,  and  especially  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign 
against  lynching,  and  I  have  made  several  speeches  and  written 
various  articles  on  the  question  growing  out  of  the  War." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  silver  loving  cup 
presented  to  Storey  last  year: 

With  Admiring  Appreciation  and  Esteem. from  the  Colored 
Men  and  Women  of  New  England  Ui  Moorfield  Storey,  Esquire, 
I{en()wne<l  Advocate  and  Gallant  Defender  of  the  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  and  Equality  of  American  Citizens. 
Boston,  M.ass.  February  14,  1918. 

As  an  instance  of  our  classmate's  vigor  and  activity,  the 
Secretary'  records  the  fact  that  this  month  Storey  has  gone  to 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Bar  Association  of  that  State. 

UNDERWOOD  writes:  "During  the  past  year  I  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  insomnia  and  extreme  nervousness,  which 
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I  hinted  at  in  my  letter  last  year  and  which  have  increased 
since  that  time  so  that  I  have  been  gradually  failing  and  grow- 
ing more  feeble.  Xone  of  the  doctors  whom  I  have  consulted 
have  succeeded  in  making  me  any  better.  I  hoped  and  in- 
tended to  consult  onr  classmate,  Putnam,  who,  as  we  all  know, 
was  an  authority,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  leading  authority,  on 
nervous  diseases,  but  before  I  could  arrange  to  do  so,  he  was 
taken  away.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  my  failure  to  put 
my  case  in  his  charge,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
I  had  on  last  Commencement  Day  of  talking  it  over  with  him 
and  getting  his  opinion  and  advice  as  we  rode  together  in  the 
same  automobile.  I  little  realized  at  that  time  how  much  I 
should  need  him  before  the  next  Commencement  Day,  or  that 
he  would  not  then  be  alive  to  celebrate  the  day  with  us  or  to 
restore  me  to  health.  In  his  death  we  all  suffered  a  great  loss, 
but  for  me  the  loss  was  especially  a  personal  one.  I  send  my 
greetings  to  all  my  classmates." 

VINTO]^  writes :  "  Your  circnlar  of  April  30  was  d\dy 
received,  and  I  intend  giving  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  our  Class  at  Conmiencement  on  June  19.  The  past  year 
has  been  an  uneventful  one  with  me,  and  my  number  of  great- 
grandchildren is  the  same  as  when  I  last  reported.  I  quite 
frequently  meet  some  member  of  our  Class,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  they  are  much  if  any  older  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
The  building  in  which  I  have  had  my  office  for  more  than  thirty 
years  has  been  sold,  and  is  soon  to  be  remodeled,  and  about 
July  1  my  address  will  be  Hemenway  Building,  10  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  I  hope  that  on  Conumencement  Day  the  face 
of  nature  will  be  as  kind  as  the  hearts  of  our  classmates  who 
will  then  meet." 

WARD.  The  Class  will  regret  to  know  that  Mrs.  Ward 
died  September,  1918. 

WELLES  writes:  "I  hasten  to  nn>;wer  your  demand.  I  re- 
gret I  cannot  come  over  and  be  with  you  and  all  the  boys,  but 


my  licalth  is  j)oor  ami  a  trip  over  is  iinpossildc.  The  War  at 
last  is  over,  and  we  are  no  lonp-r  terrified  \>y  the  Ctotlia.s  and 
the  lonp  eannon  aa  we  were  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  we  left 
I'aris  for  the  south  of  France.  With  kindest  regards  to  you 
and  to  all." 


APTUOKP  did  not  answer  the  circular,  but  the  Secretary 
fi'ols  obliged  to  inform  the  Class  that  Apthorp  enjoyed  coast- 
ing with  his  grandchildren  last  winter. 

OUELLET  writes:  "Time  jdays  us  sucii  ugly  tricks  that  I 
am  almost  temjited  to  wi.sh  that  we  were  still  innnersed  in  the 
Ixt.som  of  the  antitpie  \el)ula  frmn  which  has  issue<l  the  solar 
system.  1  would  then  have,  though  distant,  a  long  jx-riod  of 
life  before  me."  His  classmates  will  be  sorry  that  he  adds: 
"  I  am  so  poor  in  health  that  the  ])leasure  of  me«»ting  my  class- 
mates on  the  l!)th  of  June  following  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question." 

WILLAKD  writes:  "Your  call  to  meet  the  grave  and  rev- 
erend Class  of  1866  at  the  Union,  June  19,  has  just  sounded 
for  me,  and  I  shall  live  in  the  hope  of  revisiting  the  Sabine 
Farm  in  your  comjiany  and  draining  the  la.st  cup  of  Falernian. 
15ut  I  feel  somewhat  shy  alxiut  going  on  to  the  Groves  of 
Aeademus  where  T  had  so  inglorious  a  career,  though  merry; 
tlie  more  so  that  the  records  bear  two  of  my  name  as  President 
of  the  University.  Perhaps  the  halt  at  the  life-saving  oasis 
where  Sheik  William  Allen  rules  (or  thinks  so)  may  give  me 
spirit  to  keep  on.  I  am  still  in  harness  and  no  time  set  for 
relief.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  called  for  thirty-five  officers  of 
the  corps  last  February,  but  our  great  commander  over  there 
allowed  but  four  —  and  at  that  rate  I  may  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  all  suunner.  As  it  is  I  scarce  find  time  to  '  loaf  and  invite 
my  soul,'  or,  as  the  hymn  lx)ok  says,  'stenl  awhile  away  from 
every  cunibring  care'  —  but,  as  I  said,  I  shall  hojx".  So,  'till 
Commencement."  and  to  the  <  u.l.  I  ,>;ball  be  always.  Very  truly 
yours." 


ADDRESSES  OF  THE  CLASS 


^  - 


Samuel  A.  B.  Abbott,  Villa  Lontana,  vna  Cassia,  Rome,  Italy. 
"  Daniel  P.  Abercrombie,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
-  Rev.  Dr.  George  Batchelor,  11  Traill  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Henry  G.  Blair,  5507  Winthrop  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
William  P.  Blake,  27  Kilby  Street,  or  Hotel  Wadsworth,  Keiunore  Street, 

Boston. 
Henry  F.  Buswell,  546-7  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 
James  E.  Carpenter,  324  W.  103d  Street,  or  59  Wall  Street,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 
Albion  Gate,  5435  Ingleside  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Prof.  S.  Carroll  Derby,  93  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Columbus,  0. 
'Dr.  Lewis  S.  Dixon,  232  Clarendon  Street,  Boston. 

Alexander  D.  Dunbar,  517  St.  James  Street,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
'  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  Concord,  Mass. 

-  Edward  N.  Feimo,  87  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

Amos  K.  Fiske,  Century  Club,  7  W.  43d  Street,  or  32  Broadway,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y. 
George  A.  Flagg,  12  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 

-  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Gregg,  8  Collison  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

David  G.  Haskins,  Jr.,  10  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  or  Bennett  Road, 
Wayland,  Mass. 
'  William  A.  Hayes,  2d,  204  Sears  Building,  Boston. 
Amos  M.  Leonard,  116  Waverly  Avenue,  Newton,  Mass. 
Lewis  C.  Murdock,  51  E.  78th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
George  L.  Osgood,  Godalming,  England. 
James  0.  Parker, 

-  Edward  F.  Peirce,  376  Newtonville  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
^Thomas  S.  Perry,  312  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  or  Hancock,  N.  H. 

-  William  Story  Sargent,  1  Upland  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Shaw,  110  18th  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  Media,  Pa. 

^  Francis  R.  Stoddard,  2  East  86th  Street,  New  York  City,  or  Pl>-mouth, 
Mass. 

-  Moorfield  Storey,  53  State  Street,  Boston, 
^Charles  E.  Stratton,  70  State  Street,  Boston. 

John  L.  Thorndike,  53  State  Street,  Boston. 

-  Melvin  A.  Underwood,  Custom  House,  Boston,  and  6  Longwood  Terrace, 
Boston. 

Alfred  C.  Vinton,  19  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

Thomas  W.  Ward,  Chestnut  Street,  near  Perkins  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
George  D.  Welles,  5  Rue  G6n6ral  Langlois,  Paris,  France. 
Dr.  Leonard  Wheeler,  12  Chestnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


John  I).  Williams,  148  State  Street,  Boston.  3' 

John  V.  Apthorp,  SS  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Ekiward  H.  Dickinson,  47  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  Murray  Forlies,  107  Conimonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  or  Milton,  Mjuss. 

William  J.  Latlci,  Sears  liuilding,  Bo.-^ton,  or  Milton,  Miuss. 

Charles  Ouellett,  Hebcrtvillc,  Lake  St.  John,  (Jucbec. 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Willard,  U.  S.  A.,  41  Catherine  Street,  Newport,  H.  I. 


;^'^-V 


